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therefore leaves the wood cells with their walls saturated and the inner
cavities filled as well with creosote. The product is proof, as has been
tested, against white ants, marine borers, and the more enterprising fungi.
In the Boulton process the timber is first boiled for a period in creosote
at reduced pressure, and therefore at reduced temperature. By this means
the timber, particularly if of large section, is dried in the outer layers
without subjecting it to the same enormous internal pressures as are likely
to be caused by preliminary air-drying or kilning; this reduces the
attendant possibilities of collapse or shakes. After the initial boiling the
vacuum is gradually released, the surplus moisture is drawn off as steam
and condensed, and the creosote is drained. Hot creosote is then pumped
in and the pressure increased up to 175 Ib. per sq. in. and maintained until
it is judged that sufficient impregnation has taken place. The cylinder is
then drained again and a final vacuum created or not according to whether,,
the Empty or Full Cell process is being employed. The overall time of thef1
operation is from 16 to 24 hours, depending on the degree of impregnation
required. By the combination of the Boulton and Full Cell methods it is
possible to obtain a content up to 20 Ib. of creosote per cu. ft. of wood in
softwood baulks of large cross-section such as are used in piling and marine
work.
British Columbian pine is particularly well suited for piling inasmuch
as it is obtainable in large sections of long length, e.g., 14 in. X 14 in. X 80
ft. It is also, when creosoted, much cheaper than the naturally resistant
tropical woods such as Greenheart, Jarrdh or Turpentine. However,
except in the sapwood, which readily absorbs preservative, even penetra-
tion is difficult to obtain to any appreciable depth. To overcome this,
incising machines were invented; these comprise a series of rollers, on
whose surfaces are situated rows of short, rounded blades, and which are
made to rotate and draw the baulks of timber between them, thus making
evenly spaced incisions to a constant depth on all sides. The incisions
are staggered in longitudinal and lateral arrangement along the grain
so as to preclude the possibility of surface checking, and the depth of thera^,
does not appreciably affect the strength of the timber. The result of pres-'}
sure creosoting B.C. pine after incising is an evenly distributed layer of
creosote i-in. to i J-in. deep all round.
It is often impossible to drive piles to a premeditated depth and bolt
holes cannot therefore often be bored before creosoting. This deficiency
was largely eliminated by a device invented and patented by Greenlee
Brothers of Rochford, Illinois, which can be used for treating bolt holes
with creosote after boring through the protective coat when the pile had
been driven. The instrument consists of two parts, each of which has a
tapered end with a sharp-edged screw thread on it to facilitate screwing.
The one part is simply a solid bung with twin handles ; the other part is
a strongly made syringe, the barrel of which has a funnel at the outer end